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ADVICE ON 
ADVOCACY 


To Solicitors in the Magistrates’ 
Courts 


by F. J. O. CODDINGTON, 
M.A“Oxon.) LL.D.«Sheff.) 


with a Foreword by 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Justice Birkett, 
P.C., LL.D. 


To all who practise in the 
Magistrates’ Courts, this 
booklet should prove of 
sound practical value. Dr. 
Coddington, who recently 
retired after sixteen years 
as Stipendiary Magistrate 
at Bradford (following 
twenty-one active years at 
the Bar in Sheffield), writes 
with authority, insight, and 
knowledge on his subject. 


Lord Justice Birkett’s Fore- 
word is something more 
than a mere formal commen- 
dation: it 1s, In miniature, 
an Essay on Advocacy. 
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Stating a Case 

It is a common and convenient practice, when justices have 
agreed to state a case, for the appellant to draft the case and 
submit it to the respondent for agreement or criticism. If the 
solicitors agree on its form, it is submitted to the justices for 
their signature, subject, of course, to their approval. If agree- 
ment cannot be reached, the case is usually sent to the justices, 
with the alternative suggestions of the two sides as to its form, 
and the justices then determine its final form. It must never be 
forgotten, however, that the duty to state the case is upon the 
justices This was emphasized during the hearing of an applica- 
tion on behalf of the appellant for an extension of the time in 
which the case had to be stated. The case was Pattenden v 
Buckler and we are indebted to the solicitor to the Commissioner 
of Police of the Metropolis for a copy of the notes of the pro- 
ceedings before the Divisional Court. The information was 
heard and determined by the justices on February 28. Application 
to state a case was served on March 7, and therefore the case 
should have been stated by June 7. The appellant's solicitor 
drafted the case and sent it to the respondent's solicitor on 
April 24. On June 5, as the draft case had not been returned, 
counsel applied to the court for an extension of time to state 
the case. The reason for the delay in returning the draft case 
was said to be that the respondent was applying for legal aid 
and the solicitor was unable to proceed until this matter was 
settled 

The Lord Chief Justice observed that it was a convenient 
practice for the appellant to draft the case, but that if it was 
not returned it had to be stated by the justices. The justices 
must state it within a certain time, and it was not necessary that 
it should be done by consent 

Counsel suggested that it was convenient not only to the 
parties, but also to the Divisional Court, that the parties should 
agree upon the form of the case, because sometimes when it 
was left for the justices the case was stated in a way which did 
not commend itself to the court 

The Lord Chief Justice said he was thinking only of the 
question of time, and the Court was constantly being asked for 
an extension. He did not impute any blame to the appellant 
in this instance, and the Court would extend the time for fourteen 
days from June 7. The solicitors for the respondent should be 
informed and the justices should be told that the Court would 
require the case to be returned signed by June 21. 

The proceedings, and the observations made by Lord Goddard, 
will be of interest to justices and practitioners who may be 
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concerned with the statement of a case. They will be of no less 
importance to clerks to justices, upon whom naturally, it ts 
likely that the duty of advising justices as to settling the form of 


the case will devolve 


Practical Demonstration 

A summarized account of the proceedings at the annual 
conference of the Institute of Shops Acts Administration which 
we have received shows that there were some important and 
authoritative addresses, followed by profitable discussion 
Among the matters dealt with was the question of administration 
by local authorities and the position of the Home Office and the 
Ministry of Labour 

Much interest must have been added by the display, during 
the period of the conference of gas and electrical equipment 
This equipment was designed for use in shop premises in relation 
to the requirements of s. 38 of the Shops Act, 1950, regarding 
the health and welfare of shop assistants Representatives 
of the Boards concerned were present to illustrate the apparatus 
Executive officials of the two Boards delivered separate addresses 
dealing with the various apparatus used at the present time and 
for future use in shop premises. Demonstrations were given 
showing the effect on eyesight of good and bad lighting, and of 
methods of heating premises. There was considerable discussion 
about the problem of heating in open-fronted shops. 


Adv ice on Advocacy 


If onlookers see most of the game, those look on with 
most understanding who have themselves had experience as 
players. Dr. F. J. O. Coddington, who retired not long ago 
from the office of stipendiary magistrate at Bradford, spent 
over twenty years in busy practice at the bar and fifteen years on 
the bench. He knows the work of the advocate, his duties and 
his responsibilities, and he has practised and observed the art 
of the advocate in its infinite variety. Now he has set down in 
plain and pleasant fashion just what he thinks about it all in 
his booklet Advice on Advocacy in the Magistrates’ Court, 
which we publish on November 15 

Although Dr. Coddington addresses himself in particular to 
solicitors practising in the magistrates’ courts and possibly in 
the county courts, there must be many others who will find it 
entertaining, with its anecdotes and touches of humour, and 
instructive because of its wisdom and shrewdness. Lord Justice 
Birkett, who contributes a foreword with his accustomed grace, 
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nsidered 
» whet 
of the case 
hack) 1s ’ or ‘ in au The unt. however 
which the case was m ned to us is More important than the 
issuc as tween the and the tenant the mandamus 
has established that in such a case a local authority has a 4s 


standi to prosecute 2 (6) of the Act of 1949 


Planning and more than one Family 


The problem « rouse which has been let in lodgings, or 
come to be occupied by members of more than one family 
We have 


has been 1 to local authorities for generations 
dealt with Ss at some length from time to time 
example at . By the Public Health Act, 1875, loca 
authorities given power to make byclaws, imposing a 
Variety of rec rements upon the persons responsible for letting 
houses gings or allowing them to be occupied by members 
of more than on iumily, and in the first decade of this century 
their use t wer gave rise to litigation goimg up to the 


House < Between the two world wars. there were 
various permutatx of the authorizing sections and the law 


upon the subject seemed to have settled down in s. 6 of the 


Housing Act, 1936 sce Lumley’s notes thereon, especially 
> 


at p. 1592 (eleventh edition). Concurrently, came the pro 
visions of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, about 
permission to develop with a highly artificial definition, and the 
substantial changes made, as compared with earlier legislation 
in regard to interrm development. Some local authorities 
particularly (according to our information) in the London 
suburbs, used their powers over interim development to prevent 
the taking of lodgers in smal! houses, but we should have said 
that the general impression was that this practice was, at best 
only on the edge of development as defined in the Act of 1932 
and that control if control was necessary—of the taking in of 
lodgers or allowing a house to be occupied by members of more 
than one family was a matter for other legislation than that 
dealing with town and country planning. The position of local 
authorities in regard to interim development was immeasurably 
strengthened by the Act of 1943, and now, under the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, we find local authorities again 
using planning powers to deal with overcrowded premises. In 
one case before us, the local authority's ground for enforcement 
action was expressed by them as being that the occupier had 
turned his house into a “ hostel This he strongly denied 
upon the facts but, when the case came into court, it was seen 
that the arguments turned largely upon the meaning to be 
attached to the word—a question not really relevant to the 
underlying issue, which was whether the occupier of the house 
had taken too many people to live in it. At the hearing before a 
court of summary jurisdiction, the magistrates found that, by 
having as many as fourteen people living in the house (of whom 
several had to share both living and sleeping accommodation) 
the occupier had changed its mode of use, and therefore was 
developing. In the particular case before the court (which was 
a bad one from the point of view of overcrowding) it is hard to 
see any harm in the result. The area where it occurred is 
however, as appears from other paragraphs in the local news- 
paper from which we have got our information, one where 
overcrowding 1s a serious danger to the general health. We 
should have thought that use of the powers of the Housing 
Acts and Public Health Acts, to control sanitation and so forth 
in some detail, was a better card to play than enforcement 
action under the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. That 
Act is so wide that it is almost impossible to say of any human 
activity, that it cannot be prevented by enforcement action, but 


and country planning ts likely to be brought into disrepute 


wide and rather indefinit ywers are used to secure objects 
which prima facie can be equally well secured under more 


specinc statutes 


Census (Comment 


One of the statistical notes in the preliminary report of the 
Registrar General on the Census of 1951 has special significance 
in relation to possible reorganization of local government areas 
The note concerns Table G, in which 965 urban areas of England 
ind Wales are graded according to their populations im 195 
and, looking at the pattern of change as regards rate of growth 
n the various grades, recalls a suggestion made in the 1931 
report that provincial centres a hgure of between $0,000 and 
100,000 population marked a limit of effective aggregation 
beyond which the advantages of further accretion begin to be 
counterbalanced by increasing disadvantages That suggestion 
S repeated, in effect, as regards the period 1931-39, based on 
mean percentage increases of 1S°2 and 10°4 in the population 
grades 5$0,000-74,999 and 75,000-99.999 respectively, from which 
percentages for higher and lower grades taper \ sumular 
suggestion is made as regards the period 1939-51, except that 
high mean percentage increases of 10°1 and 9°9 in the popu 
lation grades 40,000-49.999 and 50,000-74,999 are thought to 
indicate a lowering of the limit of effective aggregation 

4 fairly obvious comment on the suggestion relating to the 
period 1939-S] is that various factors, outside the scope of 
detection and measurement by a population census, pomt away 
from a lowering of the limit of effective aggregation the 
factors are numerous and their magnitudes vary in different 
areas, illustrations being improved means of transport and 
communications (including police wireless systems), advances 
in engineering affecting supply of electricity, gas. sewerage 
and water, and increasing application of large-scale administra 
tion, partly through branch, area or divisional offices 


Comments based on data derived from the Census are less 
simple, partly because details from which mean percentage 
increases or decreases have been deduced for the two periods 
1931-39 and 1939-51 in Table G are not given in the 1951 pre 
luminary report. A general comment is that the Registrar 
General's mean percentages are far from being an exception 
to the frequent finding that a mean percentage covers a wide 
range of detailed percentages. Thus, a mean percentage of 
15°2 embraces detailed percentages ranging from an increase of 
558°2 per cent. in Huyton-with-Roby urban district down to a 
decrease of 13°6 in Merthyr Tydfil county borough, both during 
1931-39 other marked divergences of details from overall 
means severely shake the conception of orderly population 
growth or diminution in 142 urban areas in accordance with a 
canon of effective aggregation between limits of 40,000 and 
100,000. “ Effective aggregation ™ 
factors as remote from each other as parochial sewerage, county 
educational organization, national electricity supply, distribution 
of industry, passenger transport and upsurge of new social 
instincts 


nowadays turns partly on 


Another direction in which the mind turns naturally 1s towards 
an investigation of the part played by the notorious shift of 
population within and to Greater London. Here, we discern 
several interesting sidelights on the mean percentages for the 
population gradings on which the Registrar General's note is 
based. Out of ninety provincial areas with between 50,000 
and 100,000 population in 1951, twenty-seven were in the London 
outer ring and had an aggregate increase of 645,433 population 
during 1931-51, compared with $40,823 in the remaining sixty 


three areas. Incidentally, the London outer ring as defined by 
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THE MAGISTRATE AND THE REPORTER 


a complete recor aid course to a peep 
behind the scenes after int ter ti notes on a 
typewriter, a me i r ‘ although 
slower than s ‘ complaint 
fror pressn t t V rn has deen 
ditt 





CONCESSIK 
deal of time 


ivailable if the press have 
as on the days when 
a cour 
necessary to arr ne t ne paper 


i ‘ 


i Orme. ar inderstanding -f rT hi that the 


man who ts notified will either in turt ) agues, or make 


his copy available to them The write © view that so 

g as the court 1s a public court it ic interest that 

the press should have the chance to a i is willing t 

help the press, on condition that gns of being 

ready to help themselves, and so ! ! ements outlined 
have worked well 

f audibility ss difficult : magistrates are not, as a 

ublic speaking, and so long as this is so some- 

tt be properly heard This may be in 

proves . ) the press bx table wherever the re 

porters ma i w the press are a little inclined to 

orget the dictates of decorun t shuffling ot 

feet st g of papers, and even the repe a reporter 

who has caught it, of a word which his confrere has missed 

sometimes results in even more be mz « mitted fron the press 

notes The press should always bear in mind that save in a few 

ites as the Children and 

Young Persons Act, 1933, s. 47, or the Summary Procedure 


(Domestic Proceedings) Act, 1937, s. |, their rights are the same 


instances, as provided by such stat 


as those of the public, neither more nor less If this is borne 
in mind, and they with courtesy seek co-operation, rather than 


stand upon nebulous mghts and privileges, they will find that 
most magistrates will reciprocate Practical Point 9, at p. 493 
ul the subsequent Note of the Week at p. 495, provide 
ustration of how not to behave : the press as a body know 
enough the difference between decency and democracy on 
1, and boorishness and bluster on the other. It 
be that some courts as well as some journalists are in 
tolerant of the difficulties of others. If the press are in any 
difficulty a frank talk with the clerk result in the matter 
being laid before his magistrates, and the trouble removed if 
possible At the same time, journalists must all remember, as 
undoubtedly most of them do, that the purpose of the courts 
is not merely to provide them with copy M.S 
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* VICTIMIZATION ” 


By W 


Argue as one will about the respective aims of punishment, 
society's purpose as embodied in our Acts of Parliament cannot 
be in doubt The trend of our legislation over the last half 
century has been distinctly reformative. Unqualified deterrence 
has fallen into disrepute and there is a good deal less emphasis 
today on making the punishment fit the crime. Instead we seek 
to match the punishment (or treatment) and the criminal. If 
we are not always successful it 1s because reformation ttself 
as an unqualified policy has its drawbacks. Thus the particular 
punishment that a prisoner may need to reform him ts often out 
of all proportion to his degree of guilt and the same sense ol 
fairness that rebels against the cold measurement of crime and 
punishment without any reference to the special circumstances 
of the particular offender, is equally outraged by the award of a 
long period of detention and treatment for minor offences. To 
reform may be the only rational policy but it is not always the 
just one To the courts falls the unenviable choice of com 
promise 

It would not be unfair to say that reformation has been more 
than a feature of our legislation—it has in fact been almost a 
pre-occupation. In these same fifty years we have developed 
our penal system out of all recognition, made provisions for 
borstals and progressive approved schools and established a very 
creditable system of probation and after-care. A great deal has 
been accomplished and very much more is needed, but this 
concentration of attention on the dock has neglected another 
person of some importance in any criminal court—the injured 
party 

The injured party is not always adequately served by civil 
courts and in the criminal law he frequently takes a back seat 
Having given his evidence to make out the case for the prosecu- 
tion he stands aside and watches the offended majesty of public 
justice being satisfied by conviction and sentence and the needs 
of the criminal being assessed in the award As for himself, 
he will be fortunate if he receives compensation or even his 
expenses. Often he must needs have recourse to the civil court 
to reclaim his property and not infrequently he has suffered a 
loss or injury for which he cannot be recompensed 


The growth and development of English law has reduced the 
importance of the injured party considerably Before any 
ordered system had emerged in the days of “ self help,” the 
offended party had to seek his own satisfaction or go without 
Vengeance was the early principle and not too much trouble 
was taken to measure the amount of punishment inflicted 
Before the idea of personal responsibility was properly understood 
the intentional was not distinguished from the unintentional 
what mattered was that a loss had been inflicted and reparation 
should be exacted. Whether the damage caused was wilful 
or accidental, the injured party could seek compensation or 
satisfaction. If he had lost a head of cattle then he could claim 
an animal of the same quality from the offender. If his arm had 
been broken through the negligence of another, he could claim 
the right to inflict a similar injury or the satisfaction of some 
payment in lieu. Though illogical it was sometimes argued that 
if he had had.a son killed he could inflict a similar loss by killing 
the innocent child of the murderer. Though in practice this 
meant that the satisfaction one obtained was proportionate to 
one’s ability to fight for it successfully, yet the guiding principle 
was always that the offended party should be compensated. It 
was because they were not too fussy about equating the com- 
pensation to the loss that feuds arose, each side claiming that the 
other had taken more than his due. 


CLIFFORD 


The next stage was, very broadly, the organization by society 
The protection of society soon 
demanded the regulation of self-help " to obviate feuds and 
This is the era of the /ex talionis. The 


of the system of compensation 


innecessary violence 
right of the complainant to just compensation still dominated the 
arrangement but particular wrongs were classified and specific 
payment decreed The eye for an eye of the Old 
Testament belongs to this stage in the development of systematized 
law as does the Babylonian Code of Hammurabi where we read 
“If he has shattered a patrician’s limb, one shall shatter his 
limb,” or again The adulterer has to yield his own wife to the 
injured husband In English law we can trace the transition 
from this to a more discriminating age the laws of King 
Alfred evaluate the person as follows If the great toe be struck 
off let twenty shillings be paid to him as bot. If it be the second 
toe, fifteen shillings If it be the middle toe, nine shillings 
If the fourth toe, six shillings, if the little toe be struck off let 
five shillings be paid to him Thus the possibility of excessive 
retaliation was reduced and the chances of a blood feud develop 
ing were diminished 

The first inroad on the absolute mght to compensation was 
made when the intentional act was differentiated from the 
unintentional. Less responsibility being attached to the latter, 
the compensation was in some measure reduced. About this time 
the growth of the state began to mean the regulation of conduct 
The complainant was supported by the authorities but at the 
same time he was shouldered out of his central position in the 
criminal courts. For the most serious wrongs the state took 
action, justifying it by consideration of the offence as a breach 
of public order. The offended party was assisted in his claim 
No longer was he left to his own devices to secure his rights. The 
defendant however became answerable in the first instance to the 
king, the loss inflicted on the complainant being incidental to the 
greater offence of disturbing the King’s Peace 

Essentially we are in this position today The civil courts still 
award damages and by the equitable remedy of specific perform- 
ance may assist in restoring the parties to their original positions 
The criminal courts are, however, much more concerned with 
discovering and dealing with crimes as offences against the State 
The victim may even find himself accused of compounding a 
felony if he agrees to the restoration of his property without 
taking action 

Section 45 of the Larceny Act, 1916, allows the relevant court 
to order the restitution of stolen property produced and identified 
at the trial and if this property has been sold the innocent pur 
chaser may be reimbursed from money found on the accused 
when he was arrested. The Police (Property) Act, 1897, allows 
the restoration to the owner of property that has come into the 
possession of the police. Where the property has not been 
recovered, however, the loser must be satisfied as an ordinary 
citizen, with the apprehension and punishment of the offender 

he has no special claim. Even if the property has been traced 
but sold to an innocent purchaser the owner may have no claim 
if the goods were sold in market overt or if they consisted of 
money or negotiable securities. Where he does recover his goods 
from an innocent purchaser it is at the expense of this purchaser 
who may have to stand the loss. Where goods have been 
obtained by fraud or false pretences, the question arises as to 
whether there was a void or voidable contract and either way 
the owner or the innocent purchaser of the goods must suffer 
The offender is not entirely immune and from a criminal act a 
civil action may lie against him : from his victim's point of view 
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Whether it 


would ever be possible to convince the chiefs, who resort to this 


or precautionary measures are unlikely to succeed 


method of enhancing their importance, that such medicines 
have in fact no practical value for the purpose may be doubted 
experience with our own fellow countrymen and countrywomen 
less blood-stained, remedies for all 


ollow traditional, if 


whe 
sorts of diverse conditions, suggests that it takes centuries to 
eliminate similar ingrained beliefs 
published by H.M. Stationery Office indicates that the obtaining 
of human flesh, for utilitarian and political purposes, can be 
reduced by getting rid of the underlying causes, which especially 


However, a recent report 


since 1938 have moved many of the chiefs to resort to medicines 
made of human flesh. A reorganization of the local government 
1 more with the habits of thought of the Basuto 


System, to accord 


BRIDLEWAYS AND ROADS 
SOME PROBLEMS UNDER THE 


By R. N. HUTCHINS 

The survey of public rights of way under Part IV of the 
National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949, is 
making varied progress throughout England and Wales 
Hampshire with the draft map for the Droxford rural district 
had the distinction of being the first to reach the draft stage 
when the map was placed on deposit in the early part of this 
year. The repercussions of the survey have been widespread, and 
some of the most difficult problems in relation to it are those 
dealing with bridleways and the new classification introduced by 
the Act, namely, “roads used as public paths.” Motorists and 
the motoring organizations are interested in the survey from the 
point of view of preserving existing rights of way for motor 
vehicles. The tracks over which such rights of way exist vary 
greatly, from narrow unmade tracks used occasionally by motor 
cyclists to unmetalled roads, used fairly generally for all types 
of traffic but traversing remote areas and only sparsely used 
The great improvement in the cross-country performance of 
vehicles since the introduction of the Jeep and its post-war 
counterparts, the popularity of motor cycle “ scrambles,” and 
the remarkable increase in the number of motor-assisted bicycles 
used for touring, all give an added importance to this topic 


BRIDLEWAYS 


The classification of public rights of way under Part IV of the 
Act is in three parts, namely, footpath, bridleway, and road used 
as public path. * Footpath “ indicates that it is a right of way on 
foot only, and this is an exclusive definition which calls for no 
further comment here. Section 27 (6) of the Act provides that 
bridleway “* means a highway over which the public have the 
following, hut no other, rights, of way, that is to say, a right of 
way on foot and a right of way on horseback or leading a horse 
with or without a right to drive animals of any description 
along the highway 

At first sight this definition, having regard to the words which 
have been placed in italics in this article, indicates an exclusive 
right of way. However s. 32 (4) (+) provides, inter alia, that 
where the definitive map shows a bridleway the map shall be 
conclusive evidence that there was at the relevant date a highway 
as shown on the map, and that the public had thereover at that 
date a right of way on foot and a right of way on horseback or 
leading a horse, so however that this paragraph shall be without 
prejudice to any question whether the public had at that date 
any right of way other than the rights aforesaid. Moreover the 
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should (it is suggested) do much to remove the motive for such 
murders 

In a footnote to the report its author (who is a Cambridge 
anthropologist) remarks The number of subordinate councils, 
¢., of those recommended in the report, may seem unduly large, 
but experience in Southern Nigeria has shown that it ts simpler 
in the long run to base a system of local councils on the existing 
social structure, however elaborate. The people and councils 
themselves will soon streamline it, by cutting out redundant 
councils——provided, of course, that no council fees or other 
remuneration is paid, and the emphasis is laid on public service 
and not on the creation of yet another category of salaried 
There seems to be some morals here, for those 
the reform of English local 


office holders.” 
engaged in spinning plans for 
government 


USED AS PUBLIC PATHS 
SURVEY OF RIGHTS OF WAY 


B., D.P.A., L.M.T.P.I 


opening words of s. 27, “ Subject to the provisions of this Part 
of this Act,” probably save the draftsman from the criticism 
that ss. 27 (6) and 32 (4) (+) are irreconcilable 


If a motorist or a motoring organization wish to do so. they 
are entitled to make representations or objections as to anything 
contained in or omitted from the draft map during the period 
when it is on deposit, which is a minimum of four months. The 
question of objections and the interpretation of s. 32 (4) (/) ts 
further considered under the next heading 


4 ROAD USED AS A PUBLIC PATH 
Section 27 (6) gives the following definition : “* Road used as 
a public path “” means a highway, other than a public path, used 
by the public mainly for the purpose for which footpaths or 
bridle ways are so used.”’ For completeness it must be mentioned 
that a “ public path " is defined to mean a highway being cither 
a footpath or a bridleway 

This statutory definition has given rise to the rather bizarre 
initials and symbols used in the draft maps and recommended 
for use in the memorandum which accompanied the Ministry's 
circular 81 of February 17, 1950, namely, * C.R.F.” standing for 
Public Carriage Road (or Cart Road or green unmetalled lane) 
Footpath and “*C.R.B.” standing for Public Carriage Road, etc., 
Bridleway. 

It should be explained at once that the expression * 
as a public path ” is intended to ensure the inclusion in the survey 
of such ways as the Berkshire Ridgeway, parts of the Icknield 
Way, and parts of many Roman roads which, although they may 
be wide enough for vehicles and may be lawfully used by members 
of the public in vehicles, they are mainly used as footpaths and 
bridleways. The expression “road used as a public path ™ is not 
intended to include a private carriage drive or accommodation 
road along which the public have a right of way on foot or horse- 
back. This is a point upon which there has been much mis- 
understanding during the course of the survey and at parish 
meetings. Where, therefore, there is a public right of way on foot 
over a private carriage drive or accommodation road it is pro- 
perly classified in the survey as a public footpath. It is inherent 
in the definition of road used as a public path that the road 
in question is used by the public as of right for other purposes, 
in practice by motor vehicles The classification of such right 
of way, therefore, depend upon current usage to the extent 


road used 
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2 the 1 


of not less than five years 


RESTRICTION OF USE BY MOTOR VEHICLES 


The main concern of the motoring Organizations in watching 
the progress of the survey arises from a fear that the powers under 


ss. 93 and 94 may be used to then detriment. Under these sections 


a county or county borough council may deem it expedient to 
restrict motor traffic on a road ina National Park * or an area of 
Outstanding natural beauty, on the grounds of detriment to natural 
beauty or public enjoyment of the Park or area Traffic 
restrictions may also be imposed in the case of a road forming 
part of a ‘long distance route’ such as the Pennine Way. However 
there is ample opportunity for a full investigation before such 
orders are made, and the following assurance was given by the 
Government spokesman in the House of Lords, at Hansard 165 
(House of Lords) col. 860 f it should happen that an order 
were made by the local authority restricting traffic on such a 
highway, then the provisions of Part Il of sch. | would apply 
This allows full scope for making objections to an order under 
s. 93 and requires that, where the highway authority objects to 
the order, a public inquiry shall be held 
add that the Minister of Transport has undertaken to inform 


I should also like to 


the motoring organizations) when such an order 1s submitted 
to him, so that there will be no case where they will not be in a 
position to object if they want to It will be also observed that 
notice of proposal to make such an order must be published in 
the London Gazette, where it would appear under the heading 
* National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 
and which can be consulted in any good public library. It will be 
recognized that the case for restriction would clearly be 
strengthened if the road in question had previously been estab- 
lished in a category which admits that the use by motor vehicles 
1s Of minor importance 


Special protection is given to trunk roads and class | roads of 
which there are estimated to be 843 miles in the twelve National 
Parks recommended by the Hobhouse Report of 1947 


OTHER POWERS FOR RESTRICTING TRAFFIC ON 
“ GREEN ” ROADS 


It is noteworthy that an amendment was moved during the 
committee stage of the National Parks and Access to the Country- 
side Bill, designed as a declaratory provision for removal of 
doubt, to ensure that existing highway enactments were wide 
enough to enable motor traffic to be restricted on such “ green 
roads “* as the Berkshire Ridgeway on the ground of amenity 
The Government spokesman, after taking advice, stated that 
the undermentioned provisions covered the point and that there 
was no longer any doubt concerning it 


The Road Traffic Act, 1930, s. 46, as amended by the Road 
and Rail Traffic Act, 1933, and the Specia! Roads Act, 1949, s. | 
See H. of C. official report (S.C_A.) May 26, 1949, cols. 472-476, 
and June 1, 1949, cols. 595-598 

While the provisions for the survey on roads used as public 
paths and the restriction of traffic on certain roads are interre- 
lated, it is clear that the circumstances existing at the time of the 
proposed order must be taken into account and, if strictly inter- 
preted, the 
should preclude the mention of its classification as a road used 
as public path 


“without prejudice provision im s. 32 (4) (db) 


CONCLUSION 


While the survey provisions affect motorists and motoring 
organizations as well as every other section of the community, 
the classification of a way as a road used as a public path is 
not a permanent classification, and does not affect any legal 
rights which the public may have to go on the way in vehicles 
However, as already pointed out, there is a danger of a gap 
between highways included in the map prepared under the Local 


* So far National Parks have been designated for Peak District, 
Lake District, Snowdonia and Dartmoor. 
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Government Act, 1929, for roads in rural districts and the map 
prepared under the survey provisions of the Act of 1949. To 
make sure that many valuable byelanes and tracks are included 


WEEKLY 


KING'S BENCH DIVISION 
(Before Lord Goddard, C.J., Slade and Devlin, JJ.) 
October 24, 25, 1951 
R. y RECORDER OF GRIMSBY. Ex parte PURSER 


Borstal training —Committal to quarter sessions for sentence — Proceeding 
before court of summary jurisdiction— Admission by defendant, but no 
strict proof of age--No evidence on oath as to other relevant 

Criminal Justice Act. 1948 (11 


matters— Validity of committal 
and |2 Geo. 6, c. 58), s. 20 (3) (5) 

Motion for orders of certivrari and mandamus 

One John Arthur Middleton appeared at Grimsby magistrates 
court charged with stealing a cycle, to which charge he pleaded 
Guilty fore the plea was taken he had been asked his age by 
the clerk of the court, and he said that he was seventeen. No evidence 
was given on oath before the magistrates, but an inspector of police 
made a statement outlining the facts of the case and giving particulars 
of Middleton's antecedents. On a subsequent hearing the magis 
trates had before them a report from the Prison Commissioners under 
s. 20 (7) of the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, stating that Middleton 
was physically and mentally suitable for borstal training The 
magistrates thereupon committed Middleton to quarter sessions for 
sentence under s. 20 (3) of the Act. At quarter sessions objection 
was taken on behalf of Middleton that the committal was bad on 
the ground that there had been no proper proof of Middleton's age 
before the magistrates and that no evidence at all on oath had been 
given before them. The recorder held that the committal was bad 
and ordered Middleton to be discharged from custody. The applicant, 
Police-Inspector Purser, obtained leave to apply for an order of 
certiorari to quash the order of the recorder and for an order of 
mandamus calling on the recorder to pass sentence on Middleton 

Held, that Middleton having admitted that he was seventeen years 
of age and the magistrates having seen him and having had no reason 
to doubt that he was speaking the truth, proof of age was unnecessary 
and that, in view of the duty imposed on quarter sessions by s. 20 (5) 
of the Act to inquire into the offender's character and previous conduct, 
and the circumstances of the offence, it was unnecessary that evidence 
regarding those matters should have been given on oath before the 
magistrates. It was the duty of the recorder, on the committal being 
produced and evidence of identification being given, to pass sentence 
under s. 20 (5), and orders for certiorari and mandamus would issue 
accordingly 

Counsel: G. D. Roberts, K.C. and J. M. Milne for the applicant 
T. R. Fitzrwalter Butler for the respondent, Middleton ; R. J. Parker 
for the recorder 

Solicitors : Hyde, Mahon & Pascall, for L. W. Heeler, town clerk, 
Grimsby : Biddle, Thorne, Welsford & Barnes, for Hudson, Hart & 
Borrows, Richmond, Yorks ; Treasury Solicitor 

(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


October 25, 1951 
WARING »v. WHEATLEY 
Streets— Obstruction—Information— Order made by corporation 
Omission of word wilful"’—Town Police Clauses Act, 1847 
(10 and 11 Vict., c. 89), s. 21 
Case Starep by Hereford justices 

At a court of summary jurisdiction at Hereford an information 
was preferred by the respondent, Frank Wheatley, charging the 
appellant, Edwin Waring, that he unlawfully did cause a certain 
vehicle to wait between the hours of 8 a.m. and 7 p.m. on a certain 
road in respect of which there were notices exhibited prohibiting the 
waiting of any vehicle on any such road, contrary to art. | of an 
order made by the Hereford Corporation on December 11, 1950, 
under s. 21 of the Town Police Clauses Act, 1847. Section 21 of the 
Act gave power to the corporation (as successors to the commissioners 
mentioned in the section) to make orders preventing the obstruction 
of the streets in the neighbourhood and places of public resort, and 
provided: “and every wilful breach of any such order shall be 
deemed a separate offence against this Act, and every person com- 
mitting any such offence shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
40s." The corporation inserted a paragraph in the order providing 
“ Any person acting in contravention or committing any wilful breach 
of this order shall be guilty of an offence " It was established 


as public highways of one sort or another, it would be well 
for the motoring organizations with their nation-wide staff to 
keep an eye on this rather neglected aspect of the subject 


NOTES OF CASES 


that the appellant's lorry had stopped for the legitimate purpose of 
delivering goods, and then, owing to some mechanical defect, failed 
to re-start and remained in the street The justices convicted the 
appellant who appealed 

Held, that the information, having omitted the word 
did not disclose the offence named in the statute, and was, therefore 
bad, with the result that the conviction was bad also. The appeal 
must, therefore, be allowed 

Counsel 4rmstrong Cowan for the appellant fhern tor the 


wilfully “ 


respondent 
Solicitors WwW. F. Gillham, for L. J. Slade, Newent; Sharp: 
Pritchard & ¢ for T. B. Feltham, town clerk, Hereford 
(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


THE FOOD RATIONING (GENERAL PROVISIONS) 
(AMENDMENT) ORDER, 1951 


The Minister of Food has amended the Food Rationing (General 
Provisions) Order, 1951, with effect from September 30, to provide 
that, in any proceedings relating to an infringement of any of the Food 
Rationing Orders, 1951, certificates of a public analyst or the Govern- 
ment Chemist shall be receivable in evidence in place of personal 
evidence. Provision for the acceptance of such certificates in place of 
personal evidence ts already included in a number of the Ministry's 
Orders and in the Food and Drugs Act 

Under the amending Order, a defendant still has the right to require 
that the person who makes the analysis shall be called as a witness. 


ROAD ACCIDENTS.JULY, 1951 


July was the worst month for road casualties since the war. These 
totalled 21,811 as compared with 21,044 in July last year, and with 
22,684 in July, 1939. Deaths numbered 440, seriously injured §,202 
and slightly injured 16,169 

More than 70 per cent. of the increase of 767 in total casualties 
above July, 1950, arose from accidents on Sundays, when there is 
more pleasure travel than on any other day of the week 

A regrettable feature of the July figures is the increase in the number 
of child pedestrians killed, sixty-nine compared with fifty-six in July, 
1950. 

A MAGISTRATES’ OUTING 

Following a successful visit last year to a Home Office Approved 
School, a party of the Andover (Hampshire) Division Magistrates 
with their assistant clerk and probation officers paid an informal 
visit to one of H.M. borstal institutions on October 18. Following a 
luncheon party at the invitation of their chairman, Mr. G. W. S 
Beale, J.P., the party travelled by cars to the Huntercombe Borstal 
Institution, near Henley-on-Thames, where it was welcomed by the 
Governor, Sir Almeric Rich, Bt. After an introductory talk by the 
Governor on the borstal and its training methods, the party split up 
into groups of three and was conducted round the institution by some 
of the senior lads. The training workshops, chapels, kitchens, games 
rooms and living quarters were all visited in turn. Questions were 
freely asked and freely answered by the guides, all of whom were 
lads nearing the end of their traming, speaking with the conviction 
of first-hand knowledge. An informal tea party with the Governor 
and members of the staff gave an opportunity for discussion which 
was certainly not wasted. Much useful information and first-hand 
knowledge was gained, and all expressed their gratitude to the 
Governor and his staff for making the visit possible. The visit was 
organized by the local probation officer, Mr. J. A. Vigor 


LINES TO A DISLIKED CLERK 


See him dipping into Stone, 
Searching in the Great Unknown, 
O goodness knows what he will find 
To complicate his so-called mind. 
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slative process keeping pace (more oF 
purpose, the orders and rules now passing 
nder the genet t f statutory instruments are well adapted, and 
the issue of a regular service “ at short intervals by publishers, bring 
ing to the notice of subscribers how the law is changing from day to 
day, is the only way in which track can be kept of its developments. In 
the first of the three volumes now before us, there ts an introductory 
title explaining ubordinate legislative processes, with the text of the 
Statutory Instr 1946; the Interpretation Act, 1889, and 
ome other F tal rons fter this, the learned editors 
} 


Start with ultu . by the end of volume III, have reached 


Bankruptcy al men ' (There are, it ts true, ten 
later headings begi : with the letter B, which refer the reader 
forward to main divisions Occurring elsewhere in the work.) The fact 
that subordinate legislation from agriculture to bankruptcy has occu 
pied three volumes ts evidence of the copious output of such legislation 
which in itself ts evidence, amounting to conclusive proof, of the need 
of having its provisions not merely collected, as is done in the official 
volumes, but also annotated and cross referenced, as will be done for 
the whole body of the living mass of subordinate legislation when this 
work 1s completed. (The foregoing sentence ts technically an over 
tatement, since the publishers do not profess to include every statutory 
instrument ; to do so would make the bulk greater than is needed for 
practical purposes, proportionately increasing the labour of finding 
what is wanted. For some items it will still be necessary to refer to the 
volumes issued by the Statutory Publications Office, but the text of the 
present work, selected from the point of view of the practising lawyer 
will include everything which is ordinarily needed for the guidance of 
the lawyer and his clients.) hus the first subject title in volume I 1s 
Administration which 1s a nominal entry referring forward to 
Bankruptcy Executors,”’ and “ Trusts,” with a mention also of 
the custodian of enemy property, who will come in a volume entitled 
War and Emergency 
The first title to be set out fully is “* Agriculture here the mere list 
of instruments covers six pages, with titles and references beginning 
with 1905 and ending in the middle of 1951 A great deal of this, *t is 
true, must strike the reader as he nature of small beer, but all of i 
important to some agricultural clients and much of it g., the 
| of agricul 


provisions in regard to agricultural wages or for the contro 


tural subsidies) ts umportant throughout practically the whole agricul 
tural field, and s scarcely to be discovered (except through the 
present work) wit jt immense search over many statutes and volumes 
of official publication The instruments under this one title run out 
vost three hundred pages So again, at the end of volume III 

Bankruptcy “ takes up 164 pages, all of which will be found important 
every day, in the commercial world and for the purpose of lawyers who 


are concerned with the administration of estates, or the recovery of 


au 


debts. The increasingly important topic of Aviation © requires fully 
1 hundred pages. to sect out and annotate the statutory instruments 
applying to it, from 1922 to the present year, and even Arbitration,” 
the shortest of the to be fully dealt with in these three volumes, 
contains information of importance to practitioners, who have clients 
»verseas or clients doing business overseas, and a score or so of cross 
references to particular provisions for arbitration to be found elsewhere 
in the work Throughout these three volumes, the notes (which will no 
doubt be foun similar form in other volumes as these appear) give 
all the information necessary to link up each instrument with its 
authorizing statute and with other instruments, as well as whatever 
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development at which a broad treatment ts adequate, because on the 
whole development was slow. The work adeqguz but not uncom- 
fortably furnmushed with references in footnote as a whole tt can 
be recom ded, as a popular and readable (even though docu- 
mented and learned) account of the ages, by which the human 
race has progressed from savage rules of | ce to the claborate 
legal rules by which modern life 





HISTORY AND PARADOX 


has been given a festive significance in this our parliamentary 
democracy 

There is something of a paradox im the personality of Guy 
himself, for his father Edward Fawkes belonged to a good 
Yorkshire family and was an advocate of the Consistory Court 
of the Archbishop of York. There could be no greater contrast 
than that between these respectable origins and the conspira- 
torial society of Catesby and his friends. It seems that, in his 
twenties, Guy had served, in the Netherlands, as a 
the Spanish Army—a form of military service which has formed 
he background to revolutionary ardour in our own day. At all 
events the ill-fated Guy Fawkes has been taken to the bosom of 
posterity—especially among the youth—as the hero of the 
dramatic events of 1605, and England uld not be the same 
without the ani glut of bonfires nes and fireworks in 
his honour 

\ f r of Central Lond v that this kind of 
inverted o-worship 1s not an ts t phenomenon. A fine 
equestrian statute of King Cha stands at the northern 
end of Whitehall, almost within a rrow of the scene of 
his violent death, at the 


while a short distance to the south ‘ ! chief of the 


hands of h j anuary, 1649 - 


regicides, still keeps vigi!, in bronze, outside home of the 

Parliament which, four years late ‘ od in such dicta- 

torial fashio In Trafalgar Square George IV, by no means the 

most reputable representative of the Hanoverian dynasty, rides 

bare-back, without s: . rrups, it north-east corner ; 

to the north-west, with admirable impartiality, 1s placed the last 

of the Stuart Kings, in Roman c me—James Il, who was 

ignominiously driven from the throne in 1688. As the studious 

foreign visitor turns his bewildered gaze from the contemplation 

makes of these anomalies, he is confronted, on the opposite side of the 
The Thi National Gallery facade, with a statue of George Washington 
The fact remains that, by x¢ of that strange perversity sometime a subject of His Britannic Majesty King George III 


which is a mark of the Englis acter, the Fifth of Novembe who (in the words of the Treason Act, 1351) “ levied war 
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against the King in his Realm,” or that part of it then known as 
the American Colonies, in 1775, and did it so successfully that he 
wrested those Colonies six years later from the British Crown 
An eighteenth-century wit once wrote 
Treason doth never prosper ; what's the reason ? 
For, if it prosper, none dare call it treason.” 

There seems to be nothing mcongruous, in English eyes, in 
punishing this most heinous of all offences—provided it proves 
a failure-—with the utmost rigour of the law, and rewarding 
it with a permanent memorial, in a place of honour, when it 
succeeds 

In literature the paradoxical qualities of the Englishman show 
themselves in every epoch Nowhere are they more strikingly 
exemplified than in the works of Guy Fawkes’s greatest 
contemporary. William Shakespeare was above all a humanist, 
and he saw the paradox in every human being—no saintly heroes 
and double-dyed villains for him ! He saw men as they are 
nobility mingled with baseness, cowardice with courage, 
egotism with selflessness. Some of the most magnificent poetry 
ever written is put in the mouth of the savage, deformed Caliban ; 
the assassin Brutus is the * noblest Roman of them all,”’ and the 
drunken, lecherous Falstaff is one of the most lovable of all his 
characters 

Even Milton, the Puritan, has been accused (and not without 
reason) of making Satan the hero of Paradise Lost. The writers 
of the Restoration delight in showing how closely the 
unattractiveness of virtue resembles the unpleasantness of vice ; 
Goldsmith and Sheridan love to contrast the priggish hypocrisy 
of the respectable with the charm and candour of the prodigal 

In the first half of the Nineteenth Century Jane Austen, 
Thackeray and Dickens maintained the tradition of paradox 
which gives life and zest to their works. But about 1850 some- 
thing seemed to go wrong; writers began to take themselves 
terribly seriously They have their reward: who now reads 
Tennyson, Ruskin and Carlyle ? Samuel Butler was rejected by 
his contemporaries ; the towering dramatic genius of George 
Bernard Shaw had not yet appeared in the horizon. In that 
dullest of epochs the sanity of English letters was preserved only 
by the opening of three wholesome outlets—the nonsense cult of 
Edward Lear, the fantastic genius of Lewis Carroll and the 
satirical brilliance of W. S. Gilbert These three formed a 
necessary counterweight to the serious, the smug, the self- 
satisfied attitude of the age 

In Lear's Limerick Books the eccentricities of the Old Persons 
of various localities, who rush down the Strand with a pig in 
each hand, or spend all their money on onions and honey, are 
invariably performed to the consternation and disapproval 
of bystanders referred to generically as “ They.” “ They ™ are 
the normal, the respectable members of society ; it is always 
“ They ” who are shocked at the particular display of irrespon- 
sibility recorded, and they protest in a manner which must be 
highly gratifying to the performer. Lewis Carroll employs a 
different means of penetrating the staid and solid Victorian 
facade. His is the method of the University don—the remorseless 
pursuit of logic to an inevitable reductio ad absurdum. The 
White Queen propounds a conception of Time, in Looking-Glass 
Land, that would do credit to an Eddington or a Jeans : “ * The 
King’s Messenger is in prison now, being punished ; the trial 
doesn’t even begin till next Wednesday, and of course the crime 
comes last of all." * Suppose he never commits the crime ? * said 
Alice. * That would be all the better, wouldn't it ?* the Queen 
said.” 

W. S. Gilbert employed satire to prick the bladder of 
Victorian complacency, but his satire is never venomous. We 
all know the two solitary survivors from the wreck of an ocean 


liner (in the Bah Ballads) who were thrown on the same desert 
island——“ But they couldn't chat together—they had not been 
introduced.”” Then there is Frederick, in The Pirates of Penzance, 
who was intended for the pilot service but, by an understandable 
error of assonance, found himself apprenticed to a pirate, 
instead, “until his twenty-first birthday ™ having had the 
misfortune to be born on the twenty-ninth of February in a leap- 
year he felt himself constrained, as a dutiful Englishman, to 
serve his full term of articles until he reached the age of cighty- 


four 


“ A paradox! A paradox ! A most ingenious paradox!" cry 
his companions, when his dilemma is disclosed, and their 
exclamation re-echoes down the centuries of English history. 


A.L.P. 
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Expert postal tuition at low, inclusive fees. 
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OFFICIAL AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. (contd.) 


COUNTY OF KINGSTON- 
UPON-HULI 


c™ AND 


Appointment of Male Probation Officer 


nvited for 
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r. A. DOUBLEDAY 
Secretary to the Probation Committee 
The Law Courts 

Kingston-upon-Hull 


Cc NTY OF SURREY 
Appointment of Clerk of the County Council 


THE Surrey County Council invite applica- 
tions from solicitors with good experience of 
county council administration, for the appoint- 
ment of Clerk of the County Council 

The salary for the appointment will, subject 
the approval of the Minister of Local 
Government and Planning, be £3,750 per 
annum 


to 


The appointment of Clerk of the County 
Council will comprise such offices as are and 
may be required by law to be executed by the 
person holding that office and includes the 
duties of clerk of all committees of the County 
Council, Returning Officer at County Council 
elections and Electoral Registration Officer for 
the Parliamentary County of Surrey. The 
clerk will also be County Solicitor responsible 
for all legal and parliamentary work of the 
County Council. He shall not engage directly 
or indirectly in private practice but shall devote 
his whole time to the duties of the office 

The salary will be inclusive and all fees and 
costs payable to the clerk shall be accounted 
for and paid into the County Fund 

The clerk will be entitled to a muleage 
allowance for the use of a private motor car 
whilst engaged official duties and sul 
sistence allowance upon scales applicable to 
the county officers of the county 


be terminated 


on 


The appointment may by 
three calendar months’ notice in writing on 
either side at any time. It is superannuable 
under the Local Government Superannuation 
Act and the successful candidate will 
be medical examination 
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1937 
required to 
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pass a 
Medical 


Applications (endorsed “ Clerkship ") giving 
details of age, legal and academic qualifications, 
experience, past and present appomtments 
and other relevant information, together with 
the names of three referees from whom 
inquires may be made, must be received by 
me not later than the tenth day of December, 
195! 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will dis- 
qualify a candidate for the appormtment 

Tr. W. W. GOODERIDGE, 
Clerk of the County Council 
County Hall, 
K ingston-upon- Thames 


C' 1Y OF BRADFORD 


Appointment of Whole-time Male Probation 
Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoimt 
ment of a whole-time male probation officer 
nm thes City 

The s ibject to 
Probation 


appointment will be the 
Rules and the salary will be paid in 
accordance with the Rules The salary will 
be subject to superannuation deductions and 
the selected candid be required to 
Pass a medical cxam 


watlion 


Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience and accompanied by copies of not 
more than three testimonials must 
reach the undersigned not later than Monday, 
November 19, 1951 
FRANK OWENS, 
Clerk to the Justices and Secretary 
to the Probation Committee 


rece 


City Magistrates’ Clerk's Office, 
Town Hall 
Bradford 


Boroccu OF BRIDLINGTON 
Deputy Town Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Deputy Town Clerk at a salary 
according to Grade APT. X (£870-£1,000 
per annum). Applicants must be Solicitors 
with a sound knowledge and experience of 
the legal and administrative work of a 
local authority including conveyancing and 
advocacy 

Housing accommodation will be available 


Applications must be received by me not 
later than Monday, November 26, 1951. Copy 
of one recent testimonial should be submutted 
with the application and names and addresses 
of two further persons to whom reference 
can be made should be given. Canvassing, 
directly or indirectly, will be a disqualification 
and applicant t whether to their 
knowledge they any member 
or senior officer of the Counc 


must 


are rel to 


ited 


S. BRIGGS, 
Town Clerk 
Town Hall, 
Bridlington 


November 2. 195! 





The National Association of Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies ‘incorporated ) 
Patron : H.M. The King 


FUNDS AND LEGACIES URGENTLY 
NEEDED 
It must be right to help one wishing to make 


good ofter a prison sentence 


Registered Office 
St. Leonard’s House, 66, Eccleston Square, 
| Westminster, S.W.1. Tel. : Victoria 9717/9 
'@ 
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EICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND 
COMBINED PROBATION 
AREAS COMMITTEF 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a whole-time male Probation Officer 
Applicants must not be less than 23 nor more 
than 40 years of age except in the case of 
whole-time serving Officers and persons who 
have satisfactorily completed a course of 
training approved by the Secretary of State 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules 1949-50 and the salary will 
be in accordance with the prescribed scale 
and subject to superannuation deductions 
The successful applicant will be required to 
pass a medical cxamination 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, 
experience and present salary (if already serv- 
ing), and giving the names of two referees, 
must reach me by November 24, 1951 


JOHN A. CHATTERTON, 
Clerk of the Committee 
County Offices, 
Grey Friars, 
Lewwester 


Le AID AND ADVICE ACT, 1949 
No. 11 (Eastern) Legal Aid Area 


A VACANCY exists for the post of Chief 
Clerk in the Area Headquarters Office at 
Cambridge. The salary range for such post 
is £400 per annum rising by two annual incre- 
ments of £50 and then by annual increments 
of £25 to £700 per annum. The age and 
experience of the successful applicant will be 
taken into account in deciding the amount of 
the commencing salary. Previous experience 
of common law work and/or committee work 
is desirable but not essential 


Forms of application and further details 
of the appointment may be obtained from 
The Area Secretary, No. 11 (Eastern) Legal 
Aid Area, Norwich Union Buildings, St 
Andrew's Street, Cambridge Completed 
application forms must be received on or 
before November ¥, 1951 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Solicitor to help with the 
genera! legal work of the Town Clerk's Depart- 
ment, including advocacy and committee work 
Salary in accordance with Grade VII (£685 
£760), except for candidates with less than 
two years’ legal experience after date of admis- 
sion, when it would be in Grade Via) (£600 
£660) 

The appointment will be terminable by 
three months’ notice on either side, and will 
be subject to the National Scheme of Condi- 
tions of Service, to the Local Government 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and to a satis- 
factory medical examination 


Applications, accompanied by copies of 
three recent testimonials, must be received at 
my office by December 3, 1951 


R. RONALD H. MEGGESON, 
Town Clerk. 
Civic Centre, 
Southampton 
Octoher 31, 1951 
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